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CAMBODIAN SUNSET 

BY ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 



Etebnal sunset has followed the noon of Cambodia's great- 
ness. The Khmer Empire, which in Charlemagne's day held a 
power no less considerable in Asia than was his in Europe, has 
left behind it few traces of its imperialism or of its luxurious civil- 
ization. The military triumphs of a thousand years ago are now 
only dreams, as strange as those monstrous and monumental 
Asian palaces and temples whose moats, walls and pinnacles in 
the heart of the Cambodian jungle-forest confront the traveller 
of to-day. 

The great Mekong River, flowing down channels wider than 
the Mississippi's, makes a pathway which may be ascended from 
the China Sea and the Gulf of Siam into the heart of ancient 
Cambodia. Along its banks live the modern Cambodians, an 
amiable and care-free race. Tropical nature has filled the 
Mekong River with shrimps as big as lobsters and cat-fish the 
size of sharks; it has crowded the banks with canes that drip 
sugar and palms that are clustered thick with cocoanuts; rice 
grows in these rich marshes with less effort of cultivation than 
in any other part of the world; and even though all these resources 
were lacking, still the compact bunches of small fat bananas 
that hang in the groves within arm's reach of the houses would 
serve well enough to feed the childlike dwellers along the great 
river. As for clothing, a yard of calico every year or two is all 
they use or require. 

As one ascends the Mekong from its mouth near Saigon, the 
marks of the French occupation of the country grow ever fewer. 
At the Cambodian capital, Pnom Penh, the foreigners have 
turned most of the city into a very fair imitation of any provin- 
cial French town, with a cafe or two where the sacred iron table 
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Spreads its familiar welcome; but the aged King of Cambodia is 
still permitted to maintain a comic-opera court, in the fantastic 
and comparatively inexpensive luxury of harems, opium, and 
foreign military decorations, under roofs that curve in impossible 
spiral lines and spires that suddenly become four-faced heads of 
a certain terrible Indian god whose significance and very name 
these people have forgotten. 

Here at Pnom Penh, one living relic of Cambodia's greater 
day survives in the persons of the royal dancers. These hundreds 
of slender, full-bosomed bayaderes, chosen from the families of 
the upper class, share the king's bed and board; and when they 
appear in their more official and rare function of the dance, on 
the open dancing-stage that occupies the centre of the palace- 
enclosure, the privileged foreign visitor rubs his eyes in bewilder- 
ment. For the spectacle is extraordinary. Clad in skin-tight 
garments of gold and jewels, sparkling with light, often masked 
with grotesque golden animals' heads, the bayaderes advance, 
poise, gyrate, combine in dramatic and sensual episodes of pur- 
suit or struggle, — all with fantastic movements whose unnatural 
and horrible beauty is said to result from the fact that their 
wrists and ankles were carefully dislocated in early youth and 
have been kept in a state of abnormal flexibility ever since. 
Both the bayaderes and their dances are therefore works of art, — 
works of a terribly Asiatic art, in its full strength and sensual 
poignancy. 

Beyond Pnom Penh, as one advances up the wide and muddy 
river, tropical nature and the simple native life are all one sees. 
Huge rice-junks and narrow pirogues with high sharp prows glide 
over the waters that are the general highway. The houses, built 
on stilts in the true Malay fashion, spread their thatched roofs 
at the edge of the river; over them rise tall cocoanut palms with 
splendid tufted tops, or areca palms as slender and delicate as 
arrows. In the blinding sunlight, naked children, just the color 
of the reddish-brown soil of the caving banks, rush to the water's 
edge to watch the passing steamer; and as dusk descends on the 
calm river, it is the traveller alone who watches the last greenish- 
orange glow of the tropical sunset; the natives are already asleep. 

Dawn, returning in incredible freshness of blue and pink, finds 
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the fishermen again afloat in their narrow pointed boats and 
barges. A hundred huge white pelicans, drifting on the water 
not far off, testify that this is indeed a happy fishing-ground. 
Pink cranes, white herrons, blue kingfishers and grey fishhawks 
fly about busily through the brilliant morning light. This wide 
region of river, where the flood has invaded the edges of the forest, 
is the path to the great and ancient city of Angkor, once the 
capital of the Khmer Empire when its Indian kings set their 
heels upon the neck of Cambodia. 

Leaving the river, the way to Angkor leads through forests of 
palms and banyans and bananas where native life at its simplest 
and most primitive flourishes in sunflooded tranquillity. Water- 
wheels turn slowly in a small river that runs alongside the road, lift- 
ing a modest supply of water to the very doorsteps of the dwellers 
along the banks. The houses are built on piles, with floors a few 
feet above the ground; under them live happily a few chickens, 
pigs, cats and dogs, not more crowded or more sociable than is 
the human family in the dwelling above. Four generations of 
women are likely to be looking out from the unglazed windows or 
the small veranda; the grandmother, shrunken and white-haired 
but very live; the mother, vigorously shaking a basket-tray to 
sift the rice from its husks; the daughter, superbly poised as only 
women poise who are accustomed to balancing baskets on their 
heads as they walk; and the granddaughter, who runs naked and 
laughing in the sun. All but the youngest of the four have their 
hair cut in precisely that close pompadour fashion which was 
popular with American youths a few years ago; were they not 
almost unclothed from the waist up, one would not recognize 
them as women. A few men of the family and a dozen children 
occupy themselves outside the house. In the little enclosure of 
the yard is often a large wooden mortar with its sledge-hammer 
pestle for the pounding of grain. A rude ox-cart stands behind 
the house, and a naked child placidly supervises two huge black 
water-buffaloes who are taking their habitual midday soaking in 
the river. It is through such world-old scenes as this that one 
reaches ancient Angkor. 

Not so very different, perhaps, were the scenes that greeted 
the Khmer conquerors of this region when they invaded the 
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country and first established at Angkor the imperial capital of a 
great military Power. The original resistance to their dominance 
could not have been great or concerted. But time brings certain 
revenges; and the fierce Indian blood of the conquerors has long 
since been mastered and tamed by the sluggish Malay blood of 
the aborigines whom they overcame. As the Khmer warriors' 
century after century, overstepped the boundaries of caste and 
interwove their strain with that of the women of the country, 
the Khmer race lost itself in the weakness of the race it had 
conquered, and all traces of it disappeared. 

Here in Cambodia was the end of the Khmers; but their origin 
was in India. Early in the Christian era, colonies of them began 
to penetrate through the wastes of jungle that lie between India 
and Cambodia. Slowly their power increased in these regions. 
And legendary though the Cambodian chronicles may be as to 
the early centuries of this invasion, it appears certain that before 
the sixth century the Khmers had grown enormously in numbers 
and had established themselves as the ruling power of the country. 
From it, they reached out to other countries; and the legend is 
that once a hundred kings were vassals to the Khmer throne. We 
need not be'lieve this too literally, nor are we required to accept 
unquestioningly the statement that its army counted fifteen 
million men. But that the Khmer power was very great cannot 
be doubted. Certainly the Khmers imposed their conception of 
civilization and splendor upon a region whose native inhabitants 
had never dreamed such dreams before. It was in the period 
between the ninth and the twelfth centuries that this power bore 
fruit in the one magnificence that still survives — its architecture. 

II 

The architecture of Angkor, in its present state of decay, 
would not have its present power of appeal to our emotions if it 
stood on an open plain, as do the ruins of Delhi or Thebes. The 
forest and jungle which have almost mastered these walls and 
towers are half of the drama of Angkor. For this is the scene of 
a five-act tragedy; first, man overcomes his rivals and becomes 
master of the jungle that was theirs; next, he overcomes the jungle 
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and clears its tangled depths for his own uses; then, profiting by- 
Nature's wealth, he imposes the works of his imagination and the 
high pinnacles of his dreams on the spot that was once hers ; there- 
after, he succumbs to the poison of her luxurious gifts; and finally 
he and his works perish under the grasp of her relentless roots 
and tendrils. 

All the fabulous and incredible trees of the world seem to have 
chosen the region of Angkor as their habitat. Here the gigantic 
yao tree raises its long smooth trunk a hundred feet into the air 
and then spreads out into a few beautifully moulded and gran- 
diose branches. The banyan, with trunk perhaps thirty feet thick, 
sends its humping roots out to cover the ground for an acre, 
while its wide-spread branches overshadow an even greater space 
on the earth. The ebony tree, the sandal, the lac, the teak and 
the iron-wood all fight here in the jungle for their right to live; 
and around the feet of them all sprout the bamboo, the rattan 
with its dangerous spikes, and a hundred different kinds of creep- 
ers, vines, and orchids that drape and festoon the monsters of 
the forest with a borrowed richness of foliage. 

The triumph of the terrible fecundity of the jungle over the 
ruin of an ancient greatness is what confronts one first upon 
entering the former imperial capital, Angkor Thorn. The wide 
moat surrounding the great square city is now choked with thick 
vegetation, or turned into mud-flats and rice fields. The formid- 
able battlements are concealed by trees and vines whose roots 
have been tearing the stones apart for centuries. Five cause- 
ways once crossed the moat to the walls, each ornamented with 
monumental ballustrades representing fifty giants in stone who, 
crouching, hold in their arms the colossal body of the snake Naga, 
its head rearing itself toweringly at the end of the causeway. 
Now only fragments of this superbly imaginative work remain. 
The five great gates of the city still stand, but broken and stag- 
gering under the assault of so many summers of hostile tropical 
life. 

The Khmer king Yacovarman selected this site, at the end of 
the ninth century, and made it the capital of his rule; after it 
was finished he boasted of it as the peerless city, "impregnable, 
terrifying." Its square enclosure contained acres of elaborate 
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dwellings, palaces, temples, avenues, terraces and courts. The 
jungle has swept like a tidal wave over it all; and it is only the 
loftiest and most cyclopean of the many edifices that have been 
able to preserve even a trace of their existence. 

Near the centre of the city, one great temple has resisted com- 
plete ruin. Bayom, though sadly shattered, still lifts its central 
pyramidal mass above the wreck of its outlying galleries, and 
from this platform its fifty great four-faced towers rise higher 
than even the forest. Nothing in all Angkor will strike the im- 
agination of the traveller more than these cone-shaped pinnacles, 
each one carved into four colossal human faces representing 
Brahma. Beside and behind and above one another these mys- 
teriously smiling faces rise, with broken lips and foreheads that are 
cracking apart — like the nightmare-apparitions of one who 
dreams himself lost in the tangles of the jungle where suddenly 
the spectacle of these faces, half-human, half -divine, inscrutable, 
and ruined, confront him as an enigma and a mockery. 

Beyond them lies the great open space where, entering through 
the Gate of Victory, the Khmer armies paraded before the king. 
It is bounded on one side by an immense terrace, carved with the 
figures of fighting elephants, behind which the ruins of the royal 
palace mingle vaguely with the forest. Beyond it rises the so- 
called Terrace of the Leper King, in tier after tier of carvings; 
there sits the impassive, slightly smiling figure of the Leper King 
himself — often with hundreds of small chattering monkeys at 
play around him in the sun. And encircling all this, rise the 
gigantic and magnificent trees of the forest and the impenetrable 
living wall of the jungle. 

Ill 

Outside the walls of the city of Angkor Thorn, and far less 
ruined than is the city, the temple of Angkor Wat lifts its galler- 
ies and its five great grey towers in a formal magnificence that 
dominates the whole green surrounding country. It, too, has a 
wide moat, where pale pink and blue water-flowers now cover 
the water, and miles of high square wall to protect the temple- 
enclosure. 
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The towering head and long body of Naga, the mythological 
many-headed serpent, confront one in stone at the entrance; and 
along all the causeways and terraces of the temple, this appalling 
apparition is repeated again and again, with a profusion of decora- 
tion and a lavishness of malevolence such as only the tropics can 
produce. The conception of Naga is an imaginative triumph of 
demoniac sensuality and poisonous power. It dominates all the 
approaches. On the walls and galleries around move endless 
carven figures of the Tevadas or sacred dancers — bare-breasted 
women clad in jewels and floating scarves, poising in attitudes 
whose fantastic rhythms haunt one as much with strangeness as 
with beauty. Sacred and sensual, immobile yet having the power 
to move, they recur on all the walls and passages of the huge 
sanctuary, the curious priestesses of a still more curious god. 

It was to honor Siva that this temple was erected. He is a 
terrible and lustful god. The original Indian conception of him 
as a deity of destruction was quickly obscured by another idea. 
Before Angkor Wat was built, Siva had become the Siva whom 
we know in living India. He is the embodiment which Indian 
Brahmanism has chosen to give to its passions, endowing him with 
divine attributes and sinister splendors, celebrating him in 
rituals, statues and temples. He represents not mere simple 
animal concupiscence, but rather a bestiality that has taken on 
the resistless power and infinite scope of deity. The normal 
Western mind that begins to understand the popular Indian 
conception of him is likely to grow dizzy. No carved stone has 
ever pictured him adequately; but he lives incarnate in millions 
of human faces in India. From India, with the Khmers, he came 
to Angkor. 

Except for Naga and the Tevadas, his temple of Angkor Wat 
bears few obvious marks of him. It consists of two enormous 
oblong galleries, one within the other, and in the centre a dizzy 
platform from which rise the five great central towers shaped 
like lotus-buds. Carving is everywhere, executed with a refine- 
ment of taste that is wholly alien to such monuments as that of 
Madura and Trichinopoli, in Southern India. The outer gallery 
is one mass of wall-sculpture, representing the myths, triumphs, 
and daily life of the Khmer rulers — a vast stretch of relief -work 
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ten feet high and two thousand feet long crowded with the figures 
of men, beasts, and gods. The second gallery is higher, raised 
on terraces of masonry, with a cruciform passage that leads to 
the final court, from which twelve monumental stairways lead 
up to the central platform. 

The stairways used by the Khmer builders constitute one of 
the most curious and characteristic elements of their architecture. 
They are invariably of a narrowness and a steepness that aston- 
ishes the spectator. That sense of grandeur and spaciousness 
which is imparted by breadth of stair alone to so many European 
buildings is not to be found in Cambodia. These builders aimed 
at a wholly different kind of impressiveness — that of perilous 
height. So each step of their staircases is perhaps three or four 
times as high as it is deep. A stairway thus becomes a dizzying 
and dangerous precipice, mounting almost perpendicularly to 
the sacred platform. 

From the height of the central platform there opens a wide 
view, out over the two encircling galleries with their massive 
corner-towers and gateways, out over the temple-enclosure and 
its long causeway of approach, and finally to the green of the 
forest which stretches away to the horizon in every direction. 
Behind one rise the five central towers like veritable mountains of 
carved stone. Not a sound echoes through the vast and melan- 
choly emptiness of courts and terraces, unless perhaps it be the 
footsteps of some yellow-robed Buddhist monk wandering through 
these precincts which Buddhism six centuries ago wrested from 
its earlier gods. 

IV 

Certain outlying forest-temples, secreted in almost impene- 
trable depths of jungle, have an atmosphere wholly different 
from the deserted spaciousness of Angkor Wat. The temple of 
Ta Prohm is one of them. Entering through the crumbling gate- 
ways of the large enclosure, one finds his way through labyrin- 
thine galleries into courtyards that seem to have been built ex- 
pressly to do honor to the gigantic banyan trees whose thirty- 
foot trunks have taken possession of them. Only occasional 
flickers of greenish sunlight can penetrate down through the 
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dense and lofty foliage; and these courts are in a perpetual green 
gloom, like that of temples sunk under the sea. High overhead 
the continual cries and songs of a multitude of birds among the 
branches is the only sign of life — except perhaps a horrible snake 
twenty feet long and as big as a man's arm that writhes heavily 
off into the dark recesses of the ruined masonry. Another temple, 
Prah Khan, is the scene of an even more complete desolation: 
there one climbs for hours over unrecognizable piles of carved 
stones and creepers. Enormous trees grow out of the tops of 
walls which their roots have half torn apart and now hold firmly 
together in cracked and ruined masses. Occasionally from amid 
the confusion appears a lintel carved with magnificent arabesque 
designs or the sculptured form of a bare-breasted sacred dancer, 
poising in scarves and jewels. At still another temple, Neak 
Pean, a gigantic tree has perched on the very top of the small 
central shrine, and, enveloping the structure with its mighty roots 
like the arms of an octopus, it grasps and almost wholly conceals 
the edifice. One can fancy those mighty tentacles slowly thicken- 
ing and tightening year by year in the torrential rains and the 
furnace-heat of the sun, until at last they crush the very stones to 
dust. The strength of these roots is immense; at Prah Khan, one 
has wound itself around a stone weighing half a ton and pushed 
it off the wall of which it was once a part, so that now it is hung 
suspended, ten feet away from the wall and high in mid-air. 

At one of these outlying sanctuaries, the finely-proportioned 
and lofty pyramidal temple of Takeo, I had once a curious ad- 
venture that brought me into direct and disturbing relations with 
the gods. On the first platform of the edifice, in a corner where 
laborers had recently been working to clear away some of the 
ruined walls, I came suddenly upon two remarkable statues of 
dark bassalt. One was of Siva, standing in a lordly attitude of 
repose, with garments carved in an archaicly simple dignity and 
a face that was an exceptionally fine example of the early Khmer 
style. The other statue was of Parvati, the wife of Siva; and 
the instant I set eyes on it I knew it to be the most superb work 
of Khmer sculpture at its prime that human eyes are ever likely 
to see. From a delicately but powerfully moulded woman's body 
rose the head that was the statue's chief glory; a head severe and 
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magnificent, noble and sensual, disdainful and exquisite. Among 
all the sculpture I had ever looked at, nothing had ever moved me 
as did this. The only comparable heads that I knew were one 
or two of the primitive Greek heads of priestesses in the Museum 
of the Acropolis. I looked at its strange beauty with increasing 
wonder. 

Then suddenly I saw that the head had, in some remote age, 
been broken free from the body and now merely rested on 
the shoulders. I touched it, it came free; I lifted it from its place, 
hid it in my portfolio, and, shivering with excitement, went 
quietly out of the temple. 

I did not sleep at all that night. My triumph, and the desire 
to look incessantly at that beautiful cold proud face, kept me 
awake. For me, the might and majesty of Angkor was all con- 
centrated in that head. It was, indeed, the most superb work of 
art I had ever possessed. It was one of the most triumphant 
things in the whole world. 

But the more beautiful and unique I realized it to be, the more 
an uneasiness began to possess me. I was not touched in the 
slightest degree by any ordinary remorse or moral misgiving; I 
did not mind stealing a thing so imperial as this : — and yet I was 
profoundly disturbed by the thought that the head and the 
body of this remarkable statue were now to be separated for- 
ever. 

Could I have returned to the temple and stolen the body too, I 
should have been set completely at rest; but the size and weight 
of the torso prohibited such a possibility. A sense of a terrible 
and irreparable injury done to a great work of art began to press 
down on me. I thought of the Winged Victory which now stands 
headless at the top of the great stairway of the Louvre. Where 
was that head now ? Where would this head be when the Louvre 
held this Khmer torso? . . . How easy it is to diminish the 
world's beauty by more than one has ever been able to add 
to it! 

So I found I could not endure it, after all. And in the early 
dawn, with a kind of disgusted relief, I took back to Takeo the 
head of Parvati, the wife of Siva. To this day, I regret her, 
and think that I was somewhat of a fool to give her up. 
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V 

After a long hard day among the remoter and outlying ruins 
of Angkor, one leaves the temple-precincts and climbs a ladder 
up to the dizzyingly high howdah of^ one's elephant. The driver, 
perched astride of the neck, begins to kick the right ear of that 
lumbering, uncomfortable, and sagacious beast. Then slowly 
the vast bulk of the animal sways homeward, under gigantic 
trees through which glimpses of a clear and golden sunset shine. 
At first the road is a mere tunnel through the jungle, where the 
elephant must frequently pause to clear the way with his powerful 
trunk. Then it becomes an open highway. Along this road stroll 
the amiable half -naked Cambodians; the men carry three-year- 
old children on their backs; the women nurse one-year-olds; the 
other children straggle as they please. All are enjoying the even- 
ing coolness and calm; evening in the tropics is always a calm, 
after the tremendous reverberations of the noonday sun. Now, 
these natives of the soil stop, staring at the passing alien traveller 
and his elephant. The traveller himself, who has perhaps not 
been accustomed to so lofty and lordly a means of locomotion, 
may well find his imagination suddenly filled with pictures of the 
days when the Khmer lords and princes of Angkor, on their 
caparisoned elephants, rode down these highways in the won- 
dering sight of peasants, through a Cambodian sunset of a 
thousand years ago. 

It was in the fourteenth century that the mighty Khmer 
Empire passed into the world of shadows. Inevitable decline 
comes to a great military Power; it must grow, become over- 
mastering, celebrate its noonday in luxury and the arts, and pass 
away. Siam, growing in strength, began to encroach from the 
west; and Cambodia grew weaker. After long wars, Angkor was 
finally abandoned by the Khmer kings, and the magnificent capi- 
tal fell first into the hands of the Siamese, and then into the 
clutches of the jungle and ruin. 

Eternal sunset is now the destiny of the once-mighty kingdom 
of Cambodia. As a French colony, it can never again have a civ- 
ilization of its own; its only destiny is to feed an over-populated 
France with the lavish riches of its soil and the very moderate 
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labor of its natives, and to serve as a happy hunting ground for 
French commercialism. The modern kings of Cambodia dream 
opium-dreams under toy spires and are grateful for the rosettes 
of the Legion which the tactful French bestow upon them; the 
ancient kings of Cambodia sleep the sleep that is granted to both 
the just and the unjust. Of the music, the painting, the drama 
and the poetry that must have been the accompaniment of the 
Khmer architecture, nothing has been preserved. Angkor alone 
remains, a great and melancholy monument. Should it seem too 
melancholy, one may recall, in consolation or in irony, that, older 
than Angkor, there still survive at Pnom Penh around the senile 
king the dancing bayaderes of Cambodia's youth. 

Abthur Davison Ficke. 



